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EDUCATIONAL PALATABILITY 


Fourteen years ago Casimir Funk created 
the word “vitamine” or rather his creation 
was “vita-amine,” and already vitamine rivals 
calories, which is universally used, often on 
restaurant bills of fare. 

Calories refer merely to heat-producing 
power of foods. If you have proper calories 
you are supposed to be in a heavenly frame 
of mind, but if too many they may suggest 
the other place. But calories are never life- 
producing.- Vitamines on the other hand are 
life-producing foods. 

There have been many negative discoveries 
by Professor Elmer Verner McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University, Thomas Burr Osborne 
and other scientific specialists, and one of 
these negative discoveries is that foods of 
every conceivable combination of calories, 
vitamines, proteins, phosphorus, salts, rough- 
age will sometimes fail utterly to make an 
animal function digestively. 

With men, women, and children, as well as 
with domestic animals, the most perfect mix- 
ture of purified foods fails as a scientific food 
combination. 

McCollum, Osborne, Funk and others have 
discovered that palatability is as essential as 
calories, vitamines and proteins in a function- 
ing dosage. This is something that cannot be 
Stated in figures on a bill of fare. The animal 


must be allowed to determine that for itself. 

Palatability is as essential a quality in edu- 
cation as in dairy farming. The old-fashioned 
way of insisting that children must eat oat- 
meal for breakfast and eat nothing else till 
the oatmeal had been eaten was no more un- 
scientific than to make every child take 
everything in every subject in a course of 
study. 

No feeder of dairy cattle will disregard the 
warning when a cow fails to clean up all of 
her feed of grain. He immediately experiments 
with various temptations of her appetite. 

Will makers of a curriculum ever be as sensi- 
ble as dairvmen? When will supervisors of 
subject methods learn that palatability is as 
important pedagogically as psychological 
evaluation of projects and schemes in 
methodology. It took a long time for scien- 
tific feeders of dairy cattle to be as sane as 
many an old-time farmer who catered to the 
taste of his cows. Many an old-time teacher, 
before psychology was dreamed of, had great 
success with boys and girls because they made 
the school work palatable. 

The curriculum makers must make provision 
for making a subject palatable. Almost any 
subject can be made palatable by a little 
personal attention. 

There used to be a common saying: “ You 
can lead a horse to water but you cannot 
make him drink.” Teachers Colleges and 
psychologists, so called, have much to learn 
from Funk, Osborne, Hopkins, McCollum, and 
their associates who have studied what animals 
will eat as well as what they ought to eat 
according .to the theories of vitamines and 
calories. 


a a 
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PRESIDENT COLE OF WHEATON 

Rev. Samuel Valentine Cole, D.D., LL.D. 
late president of Wheaton College, died of 
bronchial pneumonia, May 6, 1925, after an 
illness of four days. His sudden passing re- 
moves a lovable and unassuming scholar whose 
quiet, unheralded, but singularly fruitful work 
had won for him an honored place among the 
college presidents of New England. 

He was an alumnus of Bowdoin, and had 
been a trustee of that institution since 1901. He 
was elected president of Wheaton Seminary 
in 1897. Through his efforts a college charter 
was granted to this seminary in 1912, and, 
under his wise guidance, Wheaton College has 
risen rapidly in public esteem. 

Dr. Cole was widely known as an effective 
public speaker and a graceful writer of both 
prose and verse. His latest collection of 
poems, “Goals Afar,” is literary work of an 
exceptionally high order. 
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NOTABLE SALARY ACHIEVEMENT 


Superintendent William McAndrew’s latest 
professional achievement is on a _ salary 
schedule. After study of a year with the 
aid of professors of economics, bankers, citi- 
zens, and government officials, he has sent to 
the Board of Education a salary schedule for 
1925 based on cost of living as estimated by 
a large group of Chicago citizens who are not 
teachers but who gave, item by item, the cost 
of a decent living in Chicago. The most promi- 
nent features of the preamble introducing this 
schedule to the Board of Education are: 
“A board should establish a salary schedule 
without waiting for employees to ask for in- 
crease and without subjecting the system to 
the emotional excitement attendant upon a 
salary campaign. Salary is for the service, 
not to please employees.” “This is a good 
year.” The report quotes the most eminent 
fiscal authorities to the effect that business is 
picking up. “ This is the time to put the wages 
of teachers on a good basis.” “The adjust- 
ments in these schedules are not to be con- 
sidered as gratuities. The recommendations 
were made with a solemn promise and under- 
standing that better teaching will follow the 
‘adoption of these better schedules.” 

The schedules are :— 


POSITION MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Teachers of Elem. Subjects $1,500 $3,250 
Jr. H. S. Teachers 1,800 4,100 
Sr. H. S. Teachers 2,000 4,700 
Teacher Clerks 1,500 2,500 
Elementary Principals 4,000 6,500 
Jr. H. S. Principals 4,250 6,500 
Sr. H. S. Principals 5,000 7,500 
Sr. and Jr. Assistants 2,100 5,200 
Directors of Special Branches 6,000 6,000 
Asst. Directors 3,400 5,000 
District Superintendents 8,000 8,000 
Assistant Superintendents 10,000 10,000 
Superintendent of Schools 15,000 15,000 


No person in the system is to be reduced in 
salary by the adoption of these schedules. All 
“additional compensation” bonuses, etc., pay 
for extra hours, or extra hard work, are dis- 
continued, being absorbed in the new higher 
schedules of pay. 


M. H. DUNCAN GOES BACK TO TEXAS 


M. H, Duncan, who for the past two vears 
has attracted national attention as superin- 
tendent and principal of the County Vocational 
High School at Lander, Wyoming, has accepted 
the superintendency at Lubbock, Texas. Lub- 
bock is a city of about 15,000 population, on 
the plains of West Texas. It has a school en- 
rollment of about 3,500 children, and employs 
over 100 teachers. Lubbock is nationally 


known because it won the Texas Technological 
College of which R. W. Horn is presidert. 

Mr. Duncan was for eight years superin- 
tendent at Amarillo, Texas, prior to going to 
Lander, 

Mr. Duncan received the unanimous vote 
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of the Board of Lubbock when more than fifty 
applicants were asking for the place. He un- 
doubtedly received the appointment on_ his 
record at Amarillo, which is a close neighbor 
to his new field of labor. Mr. Duncan is an 
ardent champion of the Bible in education, and 
has written a heroic booklet on the subject. 


MEMORIAL TO DR. BURTON 


A fund of somewhat more than $100,000 
has been contributed by twenty-four men from 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and New York City, 
the principal to be a permanent memorial to 
Marion Leroy Burton, late president of the 
University of Michigan. The inconie is to be 
paid to Dr. Burton’s widow during her lifetime. 
If her death occurs before her children are 
thirty years old, they will receive the income 
until they attain that age. After the pay- 
ment to Dr. Burton’s dependents ceases, the 
income is to be used “ for such emergency pur- 
poses, not properly met by tax funds, as the 
board of regents may determine.” Dr. Burton’s. 
term of service had not been long enough to 
permit the granting of a pension to his depend- 
ents under the rules of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, and for some fifteen years he had been 
physically unable to secure life insurance. It 
was deemed inadvisable to propose a pension 
for his dependents to be paid from money 
raised by taxation. 

No more fitting plan could have been devised 
for perpetuating the memory of this great 
president of the leading state university. Dr. 
Burton’s pleasing personality. practical sagac- 
ity, educational vision, exceptional power as 
a public speaker, rare tact. masterful command 
of men and distinguished service as the head 
of three colleges of first rank made him the 


most outstanding educator in America, save 
only Dr, Eliot. 


CRITICISM OF A CRITICISM 


As always there are criticisms of any criti- 
cism that we publish. We select one for use 
instead of keeping up a rapid back and forth 
fire. 

There is no possibility of appreciating the 
cause of the enthusiasm over Superintendent 
Boynton’s address which received unprece- 
dented applause. It was not merely a general 
approval of the specific statements, but the 
way in which the speaker read it, the place he 
put the emphasis, the compelling inflections, 
none of which could be read into it as it 
appeared in type. Whatever mental reserya- 
tions a hearer may have had no one who heard 
Mr. Boynton’s address will ever forget its 
effect upon him and upon his associates in that 
vast audience. 
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FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES— (Il.) 


HENRY BARNARD 


The cducational event which stands out 
above all others was an evening in 1895 in the 
beautiful Boston residence of Thomas Cushing, 
ene of the founders of the Caauncy Hall 
School on his eightieth birthday. The occasion 
was memorable because of the presence of 
Henry Barnard, then eighty-four years of age, 
and Julia Ward Howe. The three were friends 
of many years, each had been in Europe and 
had had delightful acquaintance with Words- 
worth, De Quincy, Carlyle, Charles Dickens, 
and others. It was the one opportunity I have 
had to hear personal friends chat reminiscently 
of persons in whom I have had keen interest 
from school days. To hear these personal 
friends make men whom I idealized real per- 
sonalities was one of the events of a lifetime, 
and it greatly enhanced my interest in Dr. 
Barnard, whom | had known for twenty years. 

Another memorable occasion was at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1895, when Will S. Monroe gave a dinner party 
to a select few in honor of Dr. Barnard. On 
this occasion Dr. Barnard’s address was 
wholly educational, while at the Cushing dinner 
it had been quite otherwise. He was reminis- 
cent, but of Pestalozzzi and Froebel and their re- 
lation to the educational movements in America. 
While it was quite an event at the time, one 
of the educational events of the summer at 
Chicago during the Coiumbian Exposition, it 
has not stayed with me as did the Cushing 
dinner. 

Over and above all other purely educational 
events was an evening and night in Dr. Bar- 
nard’s Hartford home. It was just after the 
death of my father, who died at the age of 
ninety-one, and Dr. Barnard had written me 
to come that I might give him with great min- 
uteness some account of my father’s last days. 
He insisted that I come early for their evening 
dinner and stay over night. I had already writ- 
ten and published my volume on “Great 
American Educators,” in which was a chap- 
ter on Dr. Barnard of which he was most 
appreciative. It was some time after the 
dinner hour before he really settled down to 
the business of reminiscence and then he 
talked intensely and illuminatingly of his pro- 
fessional life.. It was two o’clock when he 
decided that possibly I ought to retire. 

Dr. Barnard’s attitude toward those who had 
thwarted his purposes was a revelation. It 
Was entirely clear that he was in a class edu- 
cationally distinct from the men of his day. 
His professional life had been entirely apart 
from those with whom he had had to deal. I 


Saw that night why, as the first United States. 


Commissioner of Education, he could not for 
a moment think of being called to account for 
anything professional by men in the political 
world whose opinion he could but despise. He 
never for a moment hinted that he had met 


with a defeat. He had simpiy failed to find 
anyone who had earned the right to chal- 
lenge him. There was no more humiliation 
than a man feels who is slugged by a bandit. 

Henry Barnard was born in-the luxury of a 
neble residence in Hartford in 1811, and was 
buried from the same house ninety-three years 
later. He entered Yale College at fifteen and 
graduated with honors at nineteen. It was a 
remarkable time to be in Yale College, for he 
had as college mates three of America’s most 
famous men of their day: Horace Bushnell, 
one of the greatest preachers America has ever 
known; Frederick Barnard, Columbia Uni- 
versity’s most eminent president; and Noah 
Porter, one of Yale’s most noted presidents. 
In college with him were three men who be- 
came United States Senators when that was a 
distinguished honor, nine members of Con- 
gress, one secretary of war, five ministers to 
foreign courts, three governors of states, 
fifteen judges, six college presidents, and forty- 
three college professors. After graduation he 
traveled in Europe, studied law, and at twenty- 
seven years of age was in the Connecticut Legis- 
lature, facing the necessity of choosing one of 
three careers. As a lawyer and orator, as he 
was, Daniel Webster appealed to him most 
compellingly. No less fascinating was the 
appeal of William Lloyd Garrison, who was at 
the height of his career as an anti-slavery 
leader, but above both of them was Horace 
Mann, who had that year left his law practice, 
declined to return to the Massachusetts Senate 
in order to accept the secretaryship of the 
State Board of Education which he _ had 
created. The educational career won, and 
Henry Barnard created .a Connecticut’ State 
Board of Education and became its secretary, 
a position which he held for four years. When 
the politicians of the baser sort ‘abolished the 
Board of Education, Rhode Island at once 
created the office of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and elected Dr. Barnard to the position. 
After he had been there five years Connecticut 
established a State Normal School at New 
Britain and elected him principal and state 
superintendent of schools, a position which he 
held for four years. He was for two years 
president of the University of Wisconsin and 
later of St. John’s College in Maryland. He 
organized the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and was the first United States Com- 
missioner of Education. In 1870 he was retired 
from the commissjenership at the age of fifty 
and accepted no official position thereafter. He 
always did a great work wherever he was, but 
rarely escaped the annoyance of small men. 

My acquaintance with Dr. Barnard began 
in 1875 and increased in intimacy and friend- 
liness till his death. He was easily the great- 
est school man whose friendship I have en- 
joyed. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN AMERICA 


In September, 1906, the son of a Harvard 
professor was well prepared for college at the 
age of eleven and one half years. His extra- 
ordinary acquirements were due to his rare 
native ability and to the exceptional training 
given him by his father. It was wisely decided 
that he should go to Tufts College, where 
he would have more direct and sympathetic 
oversight by professors than in the great Uni- 
versity at Cambridge. Three years later he 
was graduated with the degree of A.B. 

After testing his power by two more years 
of college work in widely divergent fields— 
one year at Harvard in zoology and one at 
Cornell in philosophy—he was enrolled in the 
Harvard Graduate School, where he earned 
with distinction the degrees: A. M. in 1912 and 
Ph.D. in 1913, his special field being mathe- 
matical logic. 

Nearly two more years of study, on fellow- 
ships from Harvard, at the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Goettingen, where ke came under 
the influence of several of the most distin- 
guished mathematicians of England and Ger- 
many; some special work at Columbia Univer- 
sity; a year as instructor in mathematics at 
the University of Maine; somewhat more 
than a year in the service of the United 
States, devoted mainly to range table work 
on the proving grounds, and some experience 
as a writer for the Boston Herald completed 
the equipment which Dr. Norbert Wiener 
brought to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology when in 1919 he first became a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the department of 
mathematics. As assistant professor, he now 
devotes about half of his time to teaching and 
the rest to pure mathematical research. His 
‘career exhibits the opportunities which America 
offers to a gifted man through its institutions 
of higher learning. His distinguished suc- 
cess as a student will inspire the young men 
who meet him in the classroom, and his pro- 
found scholarship bids fair to yield important 
contributions in the field of mathematical re- 
search. 

At the head of the line of candidates for 
initiation to the Delta Chapter of Massachu- 
setts, Phi Beta Kappa, Tufts College, a few 
months ago, by the side of this distinguished 
scholar, stood a man who came to Boston in 
1886, at the age of fifteen, with no trade, with 
very little money, and with no acquired equip- 
ment for scholarly endeavor except some train- 
ing received in the Christian Brothers’ School 
in his native town of Carrick, Tipperary 
County, Ireland. He had, however, ambition, 
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vision, unfailing courage, abiding good will 
and splendid idealism. 

By accepting humble work cheerfully and 
performing it faithfully he soon got a foot- 
hold, but his material progress was slow and 
the hardships which he met bravely would 
have crushed the spirit of many a man. The 
public library, with its comfortable reading 
room and untold wealth of books, was _ his 
chief resort. Through an enormous amount of 
miscellaneous reading he acquired the trained 
intelligence and appreciation of good writing 
that revealed his native gifts and made possi- 
ble a literary career. Association with appre- 
ciative men and women in the literary 
clubs of Boston gave the courage and inspira- 
tion that stimulated progressive achievement. 

Constantly improving work as managing 
editor of the Sacred Heart Review, 1900-1916; 
authorship of four volumes of lyrics notable 
for their exalted sentiments and metrical per- 
fection; distinguished success as a Chautauqua 
lecturer and reader of his own poems; re- 
markably helpful service in the war activities 
of the Knights of Columbus at Washington; 
and highly creditable performance of exacting 
duties on the editorial staff of a great pub- 
lishing house fully justified Boston College in 
conferring the degree of LL.D. upon Denis 
A. McCarthy in 1922, and Tufts College in 
welcoming him to the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
in 1924. Seldom has a writer received a more 
gratifying endorsement than was given by a 
distinguished audience to Dr. McCarthy’s work 
as poet at the annual meeting of the Tufts 
Chapter, in May, 1924. 

Dr. Wiener and Dr. McCarthy are notable 
examples of two types of men that American 
institutions and American opportunities are 
adapted to develop. Dr. Wiener advances the 
frontier of human knowledge by a form of 
logical reasoning that can be expressed only by 
symbols that none but accomplished mathe- 
maticians can understand. Dr. McCarthy 
interprets American ideals to those who seek 
our shores from other lands, dissipates racial 
and religious prejudice, and extends the realm 
of human brotherhood by his admirable spirit 
and inspiring expression of sentiments to 
which the great heart of humanity loves to 
respond. No contributions to American let- 
ters have had a more far-reaching and benefi- 
cent influence than “The Song to the Flag” 
and “The Land Where Hate Should Die.” 

Fortunately we need no common measure 
with which to estimate the contributions of 
men like Dr. McCarthy and Dr. Wiener to our 
ever-advancing intellectual and social order. 
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MEANING AND VALUE OF RELIGION 
DR, DANIEL EVANS 
Professor of Christian Theology of Harvard Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. ‘ 


{From Address.] 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot once raised the ques- 
tion: “ Why a university should be interested 
jin religion?” and answered it as follows :— 

“Does anyone ask why universities, which must inevitably 
be occupied chiefly with secular knowledge, should feel any 
great concern for the permanence of religious institutions ? 
I answer, that universities exist to advance science, to keep 
alive philosophy and poetry, and to draw out and cultivate 
the highest powers of the human mind. Now science is 
always face to face with God, philosophy brings all its 
jssues into the one word duty, poetry has its culmination in 
a hymn of praise, and prayer is the transcendent effort of 
intelligence.” 


This is an appreciation of religion as a sub- 
ject of study and a justification of its mean- 
ing and value which we do well to cherish. 

Religion is also a social fellowship. We re- 
ceive some of the richest and most precious 
blessings of life from our religious association 
with others. We have inherited much from 
them. We have been guided into the ways of 
the spirit by them, and our religious life has 
been developed, confirmed, and enriched be- 
yond measure in this way. We are members 
of different religious «ommunions, and are 
profoundly grateful for our religious heritage 
and fellowship. 

Religion is also a great historical tradition. 
It comes down to us from the immemorial 
past. It is freighted with all the wealth of 
spiritual life of great souls and of many races. 

We are in the spiritual succession of re- 
ligious-minded men of all the generations. 
Back of our several religious communions is 
the Holy Catholic Church, and back of this 
Church, the Church of the disciples and 
apostles, and back of these first Christians 
the common Master of us all, but back of him 
and apart from him are numerous other souls 
of many races, from whom we receive some 
precious values which help to deepen and 
enrich our lives. 

It may seem strange that there is so much 


. confusion of mind concerning the nature of 


religion, and so many different and even con- 
tradictory definitions of religion. This con- 
fusion and lack of adequate definition grow out 
of the richness of the data, the complexity of 
the experience, the long history, and the 
many ievels and stages of the development of 
religion, and the way religion becomes involved 
in the whole of life. 

The first and fundamental feature which we 
Observe is the reference of a given experience 
or event, in its ultimate source and supreme 
interest, to a transcendent object, power, being, 


or reality. In religious experience there is the 
sense and the conviction of some reality, trans- 
subjective, superhuman, and ontological, which 
is the source of its experience and the object 
of its interest. And it is the conviction of this 
reality and the peculiar interest it has for man 
that gives religion its distinctive, characteris- 
tic, unique nature. 

The nature, character, purpose, and demand 
of this reality are differently conceived and in- 
terpreted at the various levels of religious 
development, and the historical religion to 
which one falls heir. But in all cases the char- 
acteristic feature is this reference to a divine 
reality, and it is this reference which consti- 
tutes the religious experience and gives it its 
distinctive character. 

Another feature of religion is the desire and 
determination to get into some favorable rela- 
tion with this Divine Reality. 

The various levels of individual religious 
growth and historical development of religion 
in the life of the race condition and deter- 
mine the conception of this adjustment and 
the method of securing it, but the problem of 
adjustment always remains. Fear, at the low- 
est levels, mav determine a man’s behavior, 
driving him away, or keeping him on tenter- 
hooks, but even so there is an effort to come 
to some terms of understanding with the God. 
On higher levels the relation established is 
more friendly, and on the highest levels it is 
one of reverence and love, of fellowship “and 
co-operation, 

Moreover, religion is humanly significant 
because it is the expression of the greater 
powers of man’s nature. Man’s best powers 
are brought into activity in his religious ex- 
periences. He has powers of body and mind 
by which he adjusts himself tc the material 
world. His instincts, impulses, senses, imagina- 
tion, intellect and will enabl> him to survive 
and thrive in the world of physical objects and 
forces. He has, also, powers of moral judgment 
and sympathy and appreciation by which he 
lives in relations of friendship and love, and 
service and sacrifice, with and for other human 
beings. All these powers at their best are 
brought ite action in his relizious experi- 
ence. Religion, or prayer, is, as Dr. 
Eliot says, “the transcendent activity of intel- 
ligence.” The profound human meaning of re- 
ligion, therefore, lies in the fact that the 
mind of man functions at its best in it. It is 
the result of the native, spontaneous, and high- 
est activity of his nature. 
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CRITICISM OF THE COLLEGES CRITICISED 


ROY M, PETERSON 


University of Maine, Department 


of Spanish; editor Phi Kappa Phi Journal. 


[Some observations on an address given at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence.! 


It is easy to criticise our institutions of 
higher education. It may be safely affirmed that 
in their present form they do not fully satisfy 
any one living today, and still less do they 
measure up to the ideals of their teachers and 
administrators. All such dissatisfaction is 
wholesome because it points the way to im- 
provement. It is also comprehensible that 
school men and college professors should not 
always have the same point of view; many 
differences of opinion here are natural. 

Hence, we need not feel surprised that the 
college should receive its’ share of criticism at 
the recent meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence held in Cincinnati. In particu- 
lar this attitude was noticeable in a speech of 
F. D. Boynton, published in the Journal of 
Education, where it was designated as the 
“overtopping address” of the convention. It 
is worthy of careful consideration because, 
according to all the evidence, it seemed to 
represent the sentiments of those who heard it. 
It not only received enthusiastic applause, 
but alse was followed by a resolution that 
copies pe furnished generally to college and 
university executives. 

An important part of the theme, so far as 
can be judged from the published account, was 
a plea that colleges should liberalize their 
entranc? requirements in the interest of those 
who find difficulty in securing admission at 
the present time. It was also implied that the 
field of work covered by our higher institutions 
is too limited in range, and that too much 
emphasis is placed on scholarship as a cri- 
terion of ability. 

In the past the secondary schools, finding 
the colleges to be unduly conservative, have 
been potent influences in making them more 
responsive to popular needs. In the future it 
is natural and desirable that the same influence 
should continue to operate. As far as the 
present case is concerned, the criticism is based 
upon the rigid, unyielding character of college 
entrance requirements with their arbitrary 
selection of subjects and units. Now there is 
doubtless room for some improvement here, 
especially along the lines of greater uniformity, 
but the examples cited of the alleged unfair- 
ness of the present system are far from con- 
vincing. 

As an extreme instance of injustice, there is 
cited the case of a pupil debarred from college 
because of a 74 per cent. average, when the ad- 
mission requirements called for one per cent. 
more. Here it will doubtless seem to the family 
and friends of the boy who was not admitted that 
he has heen harshly treated. As he appears to 
them to possess those personal characteristics 
that bring success in life, the college seems 
to be attempting to prevent that success which 


is due him. It may further be assumed that he 
will do as good a grade of work as some stu- 
dents who because of a slightly better average 
rank were allowed to matriculate. 

But it is also quite likely that the latter will 
have little success in their studies. Of this 
type are the many who do not manifest the 
ability to go on with higher education and 
either return home during the course of the 
first year or drag through their studies sub- 
ject to the constant prodding of their instruc- 
tors. The sneaker called attention to the cir- 
cumstance that nearly 8,000 pupils were denied 
admission by nine institutions within a period 
of four years. It is quite likely, however, that 
in spite of these rejections the colleges in ques- 
tion had as many students as they could well 
accommodate. Many schools are trying to 
teach more than their facilities justify, because 
their scholastic requirements are not rigid 
enough to keep out numbers of students who 
do‘not have the inherent capacity for advanced 
study, yet are making an effort to stay in col- 
lege to the detriment of the public at large that 
pays the cost. 

Of course one can adopt the system legally 
in force in at least one Western state where 
everyone who can show a diploma from an 
accredited high school of that state is entitled 
to have a try at a university career, whatever 
his aptitude for the work, provided he has the 
inclination and the financial backing. With 
this method of procedure the university will 
not be blamed for keeping people out, but 
those responsible for such wholesale admis- 
sions might well be criticised for permitting 
the courses to be cluttered up at the start 
with a multitude of well-meaning young people 
who arc, through no fault of their own, not 
in a position to complete them successfully. It 
is needless to say that the crowding of classes 
at the beginning of the year is particularly 
detrimental to efficient instruction. Those who 
have a capacity for the work are hampered by 
the presence of the unfit; yet only too often in 
our anxiety to give the latter class a chance, 
we disregard the interests of the former. 

If we are not ready to accept an indiscrim- 
inate admission to our colleges and wuniver- 
sities, some standard must in the nature of 
things be adopted. It might in any case be 
fixed materially lower than it is, yet there 
should always be pupils to dispose of who did 
not meet requirements. Their rejection may 
seem harsh in individual cases, but so long as 
the standard is made known in advance and 
applied to all alike, their treatment cannot 
logically be described as unfair. Recently the 
daily press carried the story of a citizen who 
was obliged to pay an income tax of one cent. 
In order to make the payment, he had to im 
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vest in a money order and a stamp, with the 
result that the incidental expenses were several 
hundred per cent. greater than the original 
tax. We hear no complaint, however, that this 
man was unjustly treated, as he was comply- 
ing with a requirement applicable to all alike. 
Another example cited to prove the unrea- 
sonableness of existing methods is that of a 
somewhat mature person who was admitted 
with a condition in some subject that he had 
not passed in the preparatory school. He then 
spent three years as a college student, doing 
his work in a satisfactory manner but neglect- 
ing to make up the entrance condition; at the 
end of the period he was dropped from college 
because of his failure to do so. In this case 
the bias of the speaker is so strong that he 
blames the institution for the delinquency of 
the student. The latter, on the evidence pre- 
sented, was an intelligent individual, who pre- 
sumably was aware of the nature of his de- 
ficiency, or at least might easily have informed 
himself about it. In three years’ time he 
apparently made no effort to clear it up. Un- 
less his institution was different from most 
colleges, he received more than one warning 
to attend to the matter. But perhaps he was 
like many other students, especially somewhat 
older than the average, who make a good 
showing in numerous departments where a 
general knowledge of facts is essential, yet 
will go to any lengths to avoid a basic course 
in mathematics, foreign languages, or the 
sciences where great exactness is necessary. 
In the matter of admission with conditions a 
concession is made to the student so that a 
small deficiency in one subject shall not bar 
him from further advancement in his educa- 
tion; but when once admitted as a student, he 
sometimes ignores the condition as long as he 
possibly can. When at last he can avoid it no 
longer, though he is required to do nothing 
more than the other students have done, he 
is apt to feel that he is unjustly treated. 
Complaint was also made against the col- 
leges on the ground that their courses have 
been developed over too narrow a field.’ This 
accusation seems far from justified. There 
are, it is true, numerous institutions that have 
‘followed the general lines of the early college 
type, limiting themselves to the teaching of 
the so-called liberal arts. Yet any of these 
in addition to ancient languages, mathematics, 
history and philosophy will almost certainly 
offer courses in English literature, modern lan- 
guages, several branches of science, and such 
up-to-date subjects as sociology, economics, 
government, psychology and education. But, 
granting that such a curriculum is “narrow” be- 
cause it contains a large proportion of cultural 
subjects, we can scarcely apply this term to 
the many fields of study afforded by a whole 
host of our universities. An examination of 
the catalogue of a representative state-sup- 
ported institution will disclose the fact that a 
pupil finishing high school can start immedi- 
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ately upon studies leading to such professions 
as dentistry, pharmacy, and journalism. If he 
does not care for these, he has before him any 
branch of engineering or any pursuit con- 
nected with agriculture. He can find courses 
dealing with accounting, advertising or busi- 
ness procedure. With a moderate amount of 
further preparation he may enroll for law or 
medicine. In certain institutions it was an- 
nounced that courses teaching hotel manage- 
ment and real estate operations would be intro- 
duced, In fact, if a boy does not find exactly 
what he wants at one school, he is almost 
certain to find it at another no great distance 
away. Fifteen years ago a professor of Greek 
in one of the larger universities bewailed the 
trend of the times, asserting that his school 
was ready to confer the A.B. degree for pro- 
ficiency in cooking beefsteak. If his statement 
had some basis of fact at that time, it is 
surely not less true today. 

The last point which I shall attempt to dis- 
cuss is the depreciatory attitude shown toward 
scholarship. All of us will agree with the 
opening remark, that “excellence in scholar- 
ship is not always an index of ability or worth.” 
Indeed, a number of excellent scholars have 
been quite contemptible persons, and on the 
other hand many rated as stupid in the field 
of learning, because of their ability along other 
lines have been of great usefulness to society. 
But the statements that follow seem alto- 
gether misleading and beside the mark. It is 
assumed that two lads from a certain high 
school attend the same college. One was medi- 
ocre in his studies and so graduated without 
distinction; the other, dubbed contemptuously 
“the ‘intellectual autocrat,” finished at the 
head of his class, a recipient of all the tokens 
of scholarship that the college had to bestow. 
The conclusion is then drawn that after the 
lapse of ten years the poor scholar is to be 
found as manager of an important business, 
while his fellow student, who took the honors 
in scholarship, will be filling an insignificant 
clerkship. 

The unfairness of this treatment consists 
not in citing this incident as a possibility in 
real life but rather in so stating it as to leave 
the impression that the scholarly boy is likely 
to fail as the result of his college record. 
Nothing is said about the possession or the 
lack of other elements that make for failure or 
success in life. The reader would infer that 
the success of the first boy was due primarily 
to his lack of scholarship, while the second was 
heavily handicapped by his excellence in the 
classroom. Now as a matter of fact, brilliant 
students do not always attain that eminence 
in after life which is predicted for them be- 
cause of their intellectual acumen. They 
sometimes teach in an obscure educational in- 
stitution or preach in a very ordinary field. 
For special reasons they may sometimes be 
found earning a living in a still more humble 
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station. Yet in any event, whatever destiny 
may have in store, the mind, stocked with 
sound learning and enriched with the treasured 
wisdom of the past, cannot help but be a 
solace and a joy to one who has the instinct of 
the true scholar. 

Such a man may fail to obtain a position in 
the world commensurate with his intellectual 
ability because of the lack of important per- 
sonal qualities, such as initiative, courage, per- 
sistency, tact, a genial disposition, and the 
ability to organize and manage. Likewise the 
factor of poor health will militate strongly 
against any outstanding success. Conversely, 
the mediocre student who became manager 
must have had the personal characteristics and 
physical endowments needed for advancement; 
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he would doubtless have done approximately 
as well if he had never seen the inside of a 


college. The conclusion to which the example 


points, that a poor scholar is more likely than 


a scholarship man to win success in after life, 


has yet—so far as I am aware—to be demon- 
strated. The evidence, in fact, points the other 
way. Let us not then decide offhand that, 
when a student shows a propensity for study 
and seeks to excel in his work, he is being in- 
sensibly wafted toward the rocks of failure, 
where his craft will be shattered and sink into 
oblivion. Otherwise, it will be our duty to 
warn him that, although his duller and more 
idle classmates may soon be managers, he will 
have to content himself in the future with: 
counting cancelled checks. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE WORLD OF TODAY 


EDWIN A, ALDERMAN 


President of the University of Virginia. 


[Boston Herald.} 


We are beginning to prepare for our sesqui- 
centennials. The foremost of these is the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, perhaps, in spite of its much 
derided “glittering generalities,” the most 
appealing and influential political document of 
modern history. By an odd and interesting 
coincidence, this event synchronizes with the 
100th anniversary of the death of Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of the great paper. 

In the degree in which personality excites 
and moves men more than institutions or 
theories, the thought of mankind will be cen- 
tred upon Jefferson, and there will issue new 
appraisements of that remarkable man free 
from personal passion and unclouded by preju- 
dice. It will be revealed that he had his full 
quota of faults of temperament and emotional 
organization. He lacked the grand balance of 
George Washington, the lovableness and 
lucidity of John Marshall, and the penetrating 
directness and genius for order of Alexander 
Hamilton; but certain divine fires burned in 
his soul that did not burn so brightly in their 
souls, and this is why he has been and is and 
will continue to be the titular saint of all 
parties of protest and individual liberty that 
have appeared or shall appear in our demo- 
cratic story, no matter what names they may 
take unto themselves. Whenever freedom of 
mind or body or spirit is in danger, and men 
group together in blocks or parties to fight 
for principles, they will hark back to Thomas 
Jefferson. He was an aristocrat in his social 
tastes and his intellectual processes, but no 
modern statesman has so revered the dignity 
of the individual and has been willing to put 
such trust in his ultimate integrity. This is 
why he has not frozen into an idol or grown 


into a dim and legendary hero, but strides. 


about among men, still evoking their dislikes 
and their loyalties. He was a creature of 
passions and hatreds. He hated and combated 
with antique pertinacity and fierceness, ignor- 
ance, tyranny and intolerance, and he loved 
and tirelessly sought after enlightenment, jus- 
tice and open-mindedness. 

And he did more than merely hate and love. 
He translated his emotions and convictions 
into institutions. Wherever in this mighty re- 
public, now grown so great and powerful as 
to excite the envy of less favored nations, a 
schoolhouse stands, it owes some measure of 
its foundation to Thomas Jefferson. Wherever 
simple men may work and build and rear their 
families in the certainty of some degree of 
equality before the law, they owe a debt of 
gratitude to Thomas Jefferson. Wherever free 
citizenship may pursue the truth as_ their 
minds perceive it and declare that truth rever- 
ently and fearlessly, they owe something of 
that inestimable privilege to the passion of 
Thomas Jefferson for freedom of the mind. 
What matters all the honors and offices and 
versatilities if this residuum of fame and usce- 
fulness is left? What matters this or that 
vagary or peccadillo? Humanity owes an ever- 
lasting debt to Thomas Jefferson, and this 


virile nation which, thirteen years after the- 
signing of the Declaration of Independence,. 


issued out of its glorious optimism, may 


well put itself to school to master and readapt,. 


to modern times, the great trivium of educa- 
tion, justice and toleration which he pre- 
scribed as the minimum requisites for gradua- 
tion in the heroic and difficult school of democ- 
racy. 
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SPELLING BY “TRIAL AND ERROR” 


ALMON WHITNEY BURR 


Beloit College 


By that way children have been learning to 
spell for a long time. Lists of words are given 
them to study, but the attention of pupil and 
teacher is upon spelling, marking mistakes, 
and correction, the method of “trial and 
error.” 

Has not the effort in learning to spell been 
put in the wrong place? The spelling of a 
word, like hand writing, tends to become 
speedily automatic. The letter form is rele- 
gated to the lower brain centres. Poor spellers 
are such usually because they learn their 
mistakes first. If John for the first one, two, 
or three times writes shure, thare, for sure 
and there, he thereafter writes shure, thare, 
unless some jolt of association brings up some 
correction. The bad speller usually misspells 
his words the same way and correction does 
little good. The mischief was done before 
the correction. 

KNOWING THE RIGHT SPELLING. 

Now if John could learn misspelling, he could 
have learned right spelling. How? By ways 
and devices for having him know the right 
spelling before he spells. For instance, when 
the children can write—and much spelling be- 
fore that time is a pointless task—have the 
class with the teach’r choose, pick out, a half 
a dozen or more words from the day’s reading 
lesson and copy them into notebooks. As 
study work the words are copied two or three 
times on slips of paper, and are handed to the 
teacher just before spelling the next day. At 
spelling time the words are pronounced by the 
teacher and spelled on loose paper. Pupils 
then exchange papers, and a pupil or the teacher 
takes one of the papers, pronounces and gives 
orally the correct spelling. Each pupil marks 
and counts the misspelled words on the paper 
in his hand and announces in turn the number 
of mistakes. The papers may then be passed 
to the teacher, or a designated pupil, to make 
a list of the misspellers and the number each 
missed. The papers may sometimes be handed 
back to the spellers and often destroyed. The 
words for the next lesson will be chosen at 
the next spelling period and copied, but each 
pupil will hand in as study work, the words 
written twice, plus twice the number missed 
at the last spelling, or he may be asked to 
copy again twice from his notebook the list 
that he has just spelled and contains his mis- 
spelled words. 

Lists may sometimes be made up by class and 
teacher of names of familiar animals, toys, 
actions, things to eat, in the home, etc. Chil- 
dren will read and spell words of two, three 
and even four syllables, if they are familiar, 
just as readily as words of one syllable, Tele- 
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phone is easier than dough, or cough. The chil- 
dren need not be asked to correct or rewrite ut 
repetition their misspelled words. The less they 
see them, the better. 


HOW TO BECOME EYE-MINDED TO WORDS. 


Good spelling ability means becoming ulti- 
mately eye-minded to word forms. The per- 
son who has this way of seeing words says at 
the mention of a new name, “ Spell it.” To 
give the child this eye-mindedness to words 
should be the aim of the spelling work in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. That habit will 
do more for good spelling than any conning of 
a spelling book, and the habit must be formed 
in those grades or almost never. 

The noticing of spelling may be induced in 
one way as follows: Ask the children to bring 
to the spelling class ten words that they think 
they need to learn, copied from the day’s 
arithmetic lesson. The teacher takes one of 
the lists, pronounces a word and asks: “ How 
many had that word?” If accepted by the 
teacher, the word is written on the black- 
board by a pupil and copied into spelling note- 
books. The teacher proceeds with the lists until 
fifteen or twenty words are accepted as the 
svelling lesson. As preparation the lesson is 
copied twice plus once for each word missed 
at the last spelling and handed in before spelling. 
Or better, the copying for a month may 
depend upon the previous month’s record of 
mistakes. 

After the spelling, the papers may usually be 
handed to two of the class for marking mis- 
takes, checking papers handed in, and report- 
ing the names and number of mistakes of each, 
to the teacher. The two may be excused from 
spelling for a week for that purpose. 

After two weeks on the arithmetic, the 
spelling lesson may come from the daily 
reading lesson, from the geography, his- 
tory. grammar lessons. Pupils may bring in 
carpenter’s words, all the occupational words, 
kitchen and all household words, garden, gro- 
cery, business, church, Bible, civic, school lists 
of words. Those accepted are copied into note- 
books and spelled. 

Such a procedure should form two habits; 
the habit of the correct spelling, and the habit 
of minding the spelling of words. 

In the sixth or seventh grade an intensive 
study of a spelling book, as a round-up of 
words, may be wise. But the spelling book 
may be thrown away, if the habit of noticing 
spelling has been formed. The condemnation 
of the spelling hook is the fact that its use does 
not tend to that habit. 

If a pupil has come to high school or col- 
lege and “can’t spell,” the regimen needed is 
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not correction of his misspelling, but the daily 
copying and handing in, lists of ten or twenty 
words from each of his lessons. That means 
observation and a new habit with a word. He 
misspells without noticing and from a_ bad 
habit. He could remedy his spelling without 
a teacher, if he would keep up the daily task 
and copy accurately. 

WHAT WILL THIS WAY TO SPELLING DO? 

What are the claims of this personal, finding, 
preparing approach to spelling over the present 
spelling book, “trial and error” method? 

1. The child has a personal interest in the 
words. They are chosen and in competition 
with others. 

2. The child has far more the companionship, 
and feels the interest, of the teacher in the 
hardest, dreariest task of the schoolroom, 
learning English spelling, It is helping him 
to do, and not a marking of failures. 

3. Using every other period for preparation 
and first, puts emphasis on preparation and not 
on results, grades and mistakes. Preparation 
is assured. 

4. The words have associations of thought 
and use: in the daily lessons, in the daily life 
about the pupil. Words have group relations, 
as carpenter, dining room, garden terms, which 
is far better for the child than running to a 
dictionary. The words are thus close to the 
pupil’s experience, are vital to him. 

5. The words are correctly pronounced be- 
fore studied. The right pronunciation goes in 
mind with the studying, a great advantage. 

6. There is no waste of time over words 
not likely to be misspelled, or likely never to 
be used, a great saving. The acceptance of 
words by the teacher prevents such waste. 

7. A large use of the pupil is possible in 
checking and correcting papers and in record- 
ing results. This is better for him than spelling. 
It releases the teacher for better work. 
A great gain. 

8. As each pupil keeps a spelling notebook of 
2ll words, reviews and tests are possible. He 
makes his spelling book as he goes along. 

9. The pupil may carry the mental picture 
of the word not in print letters, but in his 
own script, and has it in that form for com- 
parison in his future use of it. A helpful asso- 
ciation. 

10. A great gain with this approach is a right 
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habit with a word by observation and use 
from the first contact with it. And habit de- 
termines future use in matters of form. The 
goal is to have the right form for the first 
personal need. The choosing and the copying 
before the test of spelling make for that goal. 
Choosing means thinking about the word, and 
copying is doing something with it. 

11. A habit of noticing the spelling of words 
is induced, the indispensable condition of good 
spelling. That is where the universal practice 
of giving the child spelling words fails. He 
has simply the association of mental repeti- 
tion of a lone word in his study. In choosing 
his five or ten words, he looks at and compares 
many, many more. When the habit of noticing 
is established children will spell. And when it 
is, children should be excused from. spelling 
whether in the fifth or seventh grade. There 
is a lot of waste motion in making those who 
can spell keep on spelling because they belong 
to a class. They may be released to help the 
teacher. 

12. This attention to preparation and its re- 
sults will be helpful to the pupil in his other 
studies. It gives a concrete example, 
plainly seen, of what the right kind of work 
will do. Hated spelling, strange as it may 
seem, may be the means of giving the child the 
habit and the joy of "good preparation, one of 
the richest gifts of the school to the child. 

13. This approach does not lessen the care 
and responsibility of the teacher for good 
spelling, but it transfers her service from hear- 
ing and marking spelling to the preparation 
for spelling, from an imposer of dull tasks to a 
companion of children in their discovery of 
words, from an endless marking of poor papers 
after spelling, to the interesting study of de- 
vices for better work before spelling. That is 
the new use of the “trial and error” method 
that will pay best for both pupil and teacher. 
It is alive with personality for both and not 
mechanical. 

The writer is not setting forth a mere theory 
of teaching spelling. He has tried it out on 
the mountain boys and girls of Kentucky, and 
it worked. 

He hopes that this way to spelling will 
appeal especially to teachers of country 
schools, that whoever catches the vision of it 
and works it out will pass her vision on to 
others. 


I believe that education is the fundamental method of social progress and reform... . 
I believe that education is a regulation of the process of coming to share in the social con- 


sciousness. ...1 believe that the school is primarily a_ social institution. 
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being a social process, the school is simply the form cf community life in which all those 
agencies are concentrated that will be most effective in bringing the child to share in the 


inherited resources cf the race, and to use his own powers for social ends. 


I believe 


that education, therefore, is a process of living and not a preparation for future living. 


—John Dewey. 
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ARE INTERESTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


AND OF SOCIETY IDENTICAL? 


J, A, STARRAK 


Iowa State College 


There are good reasons for the opinion, held 
by many of our leading educators, that the 
preparation of our boys and girls for future 
citizenship constitutes the most important 
objective of our public school education. I 
was not surprised, therefore, to find the sub- 
ject given a large place on the program of a 
national convention held during the year. 
Many excellent addresses and papers gave evi- 
dence of the fine ideals of citizenship entertained 
by our educators and in addition set forth 
some really progressive practical programs for 
realizing these ideals. 

But there was one thought running through 
all the addresses, and the discussions which 
followed, with which I find myself disagreeing. 
The principle seemed to be taken for granted 
by all speakers that in order to be a good citi- 
zen it was necessary to deny oneself of many 
things really worthwhile in the way of personal 
liberty and welfare. They seemed to entertain 
the idea that there is a conflict between indi- 
vidual welfare and the good of society. 

Now it appears to me that this principle is 
false and that the t*aching of it as one of 
the basic principles of good citizenship is not 
only unnecessary but is very likely to affect 
seriously the efficiency of our citizenship train- 
ing. Is not the opposite true? Is not that 
which is really best for the individual also best 
for society? That is the principle I would 
teach, for it seems to me to be the true one. 
Can you think of anything which contributes 
to the real welfare of the individual which will 
be harmful to his fellows? Can you think of 
anything good for society which is not good 
for the individual? I fail to do so. If this 
is true, then we should teach our children this 
great underlying principle of human welfate. 
We wil! thus make clear to them that their 
best interests individually are to be found in 
the best interests of the group; that he, as one 
member of a highly organized body, cannot 
really prosper if the remainder of the body 
suffer thereby, neither can the body be per- 
fectly well if he is not right. Of course the 
use of this principle in the teaching of citizen- 
ship will make it necessary to teach our chil- 
dren to recognize and appreciate those things 
which contribute to their real welfare and to 
distinguish these true values from the many 
prevailing false ideas as to what constitutes 
real human welfare. But what better could we 
do for our children than this very thing? 


OF ieDUCATION 


Laboratory Furniture 


For Schools 


Physics 
Laboratory 
Table 
No, 700 


Very popular 
with teachers. 
Very substan- 
tially built. Can 
be supplied, if 
desired, with 
lower cupboard 
and drawers. 


Chemical Table 
No. 890 


Designed for 
use in the small 
school chemical 
laboratory. 
Eight students 
may be accom- 
modated, work- 
ing in sections 
of four. 


Students’ 
Biology 
Laboratory 
Table 
No. 1006 


Where a com- 
plete work-table 
is desired, this 
will fill the need 
admirably. 


Students’ 
Domestic Science 
Desk 
No. 1605 
For two stu- 
dents. One 
drawer and one 
cupboard for 
each; larger 
drawer used in 
common, Thig is 
a very practical 

desk. 


Hundreds of other new and modern educational 
institutions are now installing Kewaunee. It means 


better work on the part of both instructors and 
students, longer life and less expense. 


Let us send you a list of Kewaunee installations, 
copies of letters from educators and the Kewaunee 
Book—the most complete volume ever published on 


Laboratory Equipment. Address the factory at 
Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen, Mgr. 


167 Lincoln St. New York Office 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


EMMA W. BOCK, tourist manager, Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad.” This is the 
card of a former teacher, a graduate of Chicago 
University in 1917, who in five years sirice re- 
signing her educational position has made for 
herself this unique place in the annals of 
woman’s railroad service—the first, it is said, 
to occupy such a post. The way she did it was 
simple. She made herself an encyclopedia of 
information about the C. B. Q. Nobody in the 
railroad office knew so much about the rail- 
road. It is recorded that during the past five 
years she has traveled 30,000 miles from coast 
to coast, priming herself with facts about the 
Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon, Glacier Park 
and the rest of the resorts of interest to the 
tourist. 


EDWARD C. ELLIOTT, president of Purdue 
University, though he has been at the head of 
the university scarcely a year, is already high 
man in the state on educational programs, 
especially in the inauguration of college presi- 
dents and in the dedication of buildings. This 
is not strange, for Dr. Elliott always says 
something that is refreshing in a most re- 
freshing way. At the dedication of the $600,000 
junior high school building at South Bend he 
brilliantly portrayed the Twentieth Century 


Crusade of 24,000,000 school children, 
6,000 miles long, 4,000 to a mile, with no 
distinction as to class, every child offered as 
good an education as any other child, and all 
as good an education as money can provide 
and as good as anyone knows how to stpply. 
It means much to Indiana to have such a man 
with such a message speaking to all classes of 
people on such significant occasions. 

D. E. CLOYD, superintendent of Huron, 
Seuth Dakota, has asked to be released on 
August 1,that he may accept the deanship of 
education in Sioux Falls College. He was dean 
of the School of Education in Des Moines 
College for nine years, and welcomes the 
opportunity to return to college work. He has 
seen great changes in Huron in his five years 
there. Superintendent Cloyd has made mid- 
week religious education through co-operation 
with twelve churches one of the most impor- 
tant achievements of any city in the country. 
In the five years Huron has established a 
library of books for grade classes in every 
school in the city. The high school enrollment 
increased from 368 to 550, or 50 per cent. 
Parent-Teacher Associations have been organ- 
ized and have an active membership of 700. 
These are a few of the more important 
achievements of the five years. 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN 


Not— 


“How did he die?” 


But— 


“How did he live?” 


Not— 


“What did he gain?” 


But— 


“What did he give?” 
These are the units 
To measure the worth 
Of a man, as a man, 
Regardless of birth. 


Not— 


“What was his station?” 


But— 


“Had he a heart?” 


And 


“How did he play 
His God-given part? 
Was he ever ready 
With a word of good cheer, 
To bring back a smile, 
To banish a tear?” 


Not— 
“What was his church?” 
Nor— 
“What was his creed?” -. 
But— 
“Had he befriended 
Those really in need ?” 
Not— ' 


“What did the sketch 
In the newspaper say?” 
But— 
“How many were sorry 
When he passed away?” 
—Kansas City Times. 
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AMERICA’S NEED FOR 

ly. 

EDUCATION 

of And Other Educational Addresses 

my By CALVIN COOLIDGE 

id- 

7 

“7 Every teacher In the 

o and school official Riverside Educational 
; ould read Monogra 

i the summer. Now ready. 


A few striking excerpts from 
this book of national importance: 


“Education has come to be nearer to the American people than any other single 
public interest.” 


“It is not too much to say that the need of civilization is the need of teachers. 
The contribution which they make to human welfare is beyond estimation. In our 
own country this service was never better performed than at the present day.” 


“Certain mental tests have been tried for the purpose of estimating the intel- 
lectual capacity of individuals, and there has been an attempt to draw the conclu- 
sion that there exists a large body of people endowed with only a moderate men- 
tality. But the capabilities of these people to respond to educational training is 
still unknown and no one has yet put a measuring stick on the possibilities of the 
human soul.” 


“One of the leading characteristics of modern life is its impatience. People are 
ambitious to secure the result without being willing to pay the necessary price 
for its attainment. They want the results of discipline without submitting them- 
selves to be disciplined.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE PULITZER PRIZES 


The annual award by the advisory board of 
the School of Journalism in Columbia Univer- 
sity is an event of great interest to educators 
both on account of the amounts and special 
significance of the Pulitzer prizes, and because 
of the confidence of the public in the judgment 
of those who make the decisions. The mem- 
bers of the board who made the awards for 
1924 were: Ralph Pulitzer of the New York 
World; Solomon B. Griffin, the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican; Victor F. Lawson, the 
Chicago (Ill.) Daily News; Melville E. Stone, 
the Associated Press; Alfred Holman, the San 
Francisco (California) Bulletin; Arthur M. 
Howe, the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle; 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald; Rollo Ogden, the New York Times; 
Joseph Pulitzer, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and Edward Page Mitchell, the New York 
Sun. 

A. Prizes in Journalism :— 

1, For the best editorial article written dur- 
ing the year, the test of excellence being 
clearness of style, moral purpose, sound rea- 
soning and power to influence public opinion 
in the right direction, due account being taken 
of the whole volume of the writer’s editorial 
work during the year, five hundred dollars 
($500). 

Awarded to the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, for the editorial entitled “ The Plight 
of the South,” published November 5, 1924. 

2. For the best example of a _ reporter’s 
work during the year. the test heing strict 
accuracy, terseness, the accomplishment of 
some public good commanding public attention 
and respect, $1,000. 

Awarded in duplicate to Messrs. James 
W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein for their 
service, while members of the staff of the 
Chicago Daily News, toward the solution of the 
murder of Robert Franks, Jr., in Chicago on 
May 22, 1924, and the bringing to justice of 
Nathan F. Leopold and Richard Loeb. 

3. For the best cartoon published in any 
American newspaper during the year, the de- 
termining qualities being that the cartoon shall 


embody an idea made clearly apparent, shall 
show good drawing and _ striking pictorial 
effect, and shall be helpful to some commend- 
able cause of public importance, due account 
being taken of the whole volume of the artist’s 
newspaper work during the year, $500. 
Awarded to Rollin Kirby of the New York 
World, for the cartoon entitled “News from 
the Outside World,” published October 5, 1924 
B. Prizes in Letters :— 


1. For the American novel published during | 
the year which shall best present the whole-§ 


some atmosphere of American life, and the 
highest standard 
manhood, $1,000. 

Awarded to “So Big,” by Edna Ferber, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden 
City, N.Y., 1924. 

2. For the original American play, performed 
in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good 
taste and good manners, $1,000. 

Awarded to “They Knew What They 
Wanted,” by Sidney Howard, produced at the 
Klaw Theatre in New York during the season 
1924-25. 

3. For the best book of the year upon the 
history of the United States, $2,000. 

Awarded to “A History of the American 
Frontier,” by Frederic L. Paxson, published by 
Houghton Mifilin Company, Boston, Mass., 1924. 

4. For the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people, 
illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, $1,000. 

Awarded to “Barrett Wendell and His 
Letters,” by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, published 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., 1924. 

5. For the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author, $1,000, 

Awarded to “The Man Who Died Twice,” 
by Edwin Arlington Robinson, published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN 


M. A. CASSIDY 


Kentucky Cardinals, your sweet flutes bring 

And play a dirge o’er James Lane Allen’s grave: 
Let all the trees, bedecked by Emerald Spring, 

In solemn cadences their branches wave; 

And Nature’s myriad voices requiems sing 


In harmony with your entrancing note, 


For him who soared aloft on Fancy’s wing 

And Nature glorified in all he wrote. 

High Priest of Nature, Allen sweetly sleeps 

Beneath the soil he proudly gave to fame: 

And his Kentucky now the harvest reaps, 

Of what he wrought, in higher, nobler name. 

Then sing, Kentucky choristers, O sing, 

While fresh blown flowers their fragrant censers swing 
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Now Ocean to Ocean 
a stream of written approval 


Great Educators . . . Leading Members of the N. E. A. . . . Teachers on the “firing line” 
acclaim Compton’s the Sensation of All Educational Publications 


AILY more and more men and women .. . leading 
educators everywhere . . . realize how very much 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedi contributes to the class- 
nom. When Compton’s was first published, recognition 
wasimmediate. Off the press but ninety days, and letters 
commendation literally poured into our offices. Now 
.. three years later . . . the tide has swelled into a na- 
tio-wide enthusiasm . . . the like of which no other refer- 
ence work has ever known. 


penned their praise of this encyclopedia. They tell us 
what it means to them . . . how it serves and stimulates 
in the schoolroom . . . on the “‘firing line.” 


Sales are final testimony 
Compton’s sales are record-breaking. Today Compton’s 
has the widest distribution of any publication of its type. 
Steadily increasing popularity is final testimony as to 
Compton’s worth. Probably your school 


is one of thousands which employ its 


From prominent members é 
of the N. E. A. It Has No Rival fertile volames in every classroom. Pos 


“A somewhat critical examination of 


sibly you own a set yourself. If not .. . 


Spontaneously, leading members of the Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia con- add Compton’s multi-advantages to 
N.E. A. wrote us their unqualified ap- | vinces me that it is a most valuable pub- | your equipment now. Its pages will 
proval. Bound .. . their letters would — | /ication, especially adapted to the useof | serve you always.. . will help you daily. 


make a mighty volume of magnificent 


pupils inthe higher grammar grades and 


praise. William Bishop Owen said in Ao preston’ Send for Sample Pages 


it has val. 
part:“. .. modern, simple, clear, readily and new book of PRACTICAL 


nteligible, accurate, reliable, attractive, interesting.” PROBLEM-PROJECTS 

stimulating and informing.”’ WilliamC. This remarkable book — 112 pages, over 

Bagley of Columbia called Compton’s <. Se -_ emee 40 projects for grades 4 to 9 inclusive, 
“an object lesson for all who teach, completely worked out and — rated, 


mite or make books.” And thus, out- Head of the Department of Education, the most comprehensive and practical 


sanding leaders of educational thought 


Graduate School, Yale University. 


book of projects yet published, will be 


~both here and abroad—have ex- 
pressed their great esteem for this modern encyclopedia. 
And the teacher on the “firing line” 


poaeands of teachers, too . . . men and women who use 
Compton’s almost daily in 1 the classroom ... have 


sent, together with sample pages of the 
Encyclopedia. Send us merely the cost of wrapping and 
mailing —20c. Wrap two dimes in heavy paper . . . or 
stamps will be acceptable. Address Department 32. 


F.E.COMPTON &CO.,58E.WashingtonSt., Chicago, Ill. 


PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 volumes * 4400 pages + More than 8000 halftone illustrations 
Should be in Every Classroom 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington 


University, Washington, D. C.; Modern Language Editor, 


Journal of Education. 


Professor James Geddes of Boston University has been 
elected president, and Professor Olin Moore of Ohio State 
University has been elected secretary-treasurer of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian. Professor 
Rudolph Altrocchi of the University of Chicago is editor 
of the association’s Bulletin. 

The remarkable Ibero-American library of Dr. Manoel 
de Oliveira Lima, the eminent Brazilian statesman and man 
of letters, is now in process of cataloguing at the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. It is hoped to have it 
housed in a special section of the new library building to 
be erected by the university. With Professor de Oliveira 
Lima at the Catholic University, and Professor Joaquim 
de Siqueira Coutinho at George Washington University, 
Portuguese and Brazilian studies should benefit by an in- 
creased interest, which will naturally centre in Washington. 

—o—— 

Professor Gilbert Chinard of Johns Hopkins University 
continues his studies of the literary relations of France and 
America in “Les amitiés  américaines de Madame 
d’Houdetot,” just published by Edouard Champion, Paris. 

“Spanish: Its Value and Place in American Education” 
is an interesting 88-page ‘pamphlet, beautifully printed, 
that should be in the hands of every school administrator. 
It may be ordered through Professor Alfred Coester, Stan- 
ford University, California. 

Luigi Pirandello, the Italian playwright and novelist 
who created such a stir here and abroad, is to direct a new 
theatre in Rome devoted to the production of plays by out- 
standing younger dramatists of Italy and other countries. 
Among those whose plays it is planned to produce are 
Eugene O'Neill (American), Jules Romain and Jean 
Cocteau (Frenchmen), and Gregorio Martinez Sierra, 
Ricardo Baroja, and Jacinto Grau (Spaniards). 

The Foreign Language Information Service, 119 West 
4lst Street, New York City, publishes—among other things 
—an interesting magazine called The Interpreter. 

Giovanni Verga, the Italian novelist, whose short story 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” furnished the plot for Mascagni’s 
famous opera, is coming into his own with the American 
reading public. Thomas Seltzer, Inc., of New York, has 
recently published two books by Verga, “Mastro-Don 
Gesualdo” and “Little Novels of Sicily.” D. H. Law- 
rence, the well-known British novelist, is the translator. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of Intercourse and Education, has undertaken the 
publication of a series of “Interamerican Digests.” The 
first number is a digest of the economic development of 
Argentina in the last fifty years, compiled by Dr. Peter H. 
Goldsmith, director of the Interamerican Section of the 
Endowment and editor of “Inter America.” 

One of the best modern language teachers’ bulletins is 
that published by the Wisconsin Association of Modern 
Foreign Language Teachers under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor B. Q. Morgan, University of Wisconsin. The Jan- 
uary and February numbers contain a vocabulary list for 
the first two years of high school German, 


Vocabulary lists for French and Spanish were issued 
several years ago as supplements to Le Petit Journal 
and El Eco, published by Doubleday, Page and Com. 
pany, Garden City, New York. 

—o— 


FOR SPANISH TEACHERS. 


Do your pupils know that :— 

Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, is nearer to New York by 
water than Galveston is? 

The sun rises on the Pacific end of the Panama Canal 
and sets on its Atlantic entrance? 

A line drawn directly south from the Statue of Liberty 
would run through the Pacific Ocean west of Valparaiso? 
Valparaiso is nearer New York than Rio de Janeiro? 

Brazil is larger than the United States? 
Chile’s Pacific coast line is as long as that of the United 
States and Mexico combined? 


The famous Italian publishing house of G. Barbéra 
Florence, has just issued an attractive new catalogue. 
“Plato is never sullen. Cervantes is never petulant. 
Dante never stays too long.”—Lord Macaulay. 


France and Mexico have established two university ex- 
change professorships. Dr. G. Dumas, the first French 
exchange professor, has already reached Mexico and has 
begun his work. 

In May of this year the University of Pavia, Italy, will 
celebrate the eleventh centenary of its foundation. Lothair, 
king of Italy, designated Pavia as the seat of higher edu- 
cation for the region of Lombardy in 825. 


— 


Professor Guillermo Hall of Boston University has pre- 
pared an interesting pamphlet on “Teaching Languages: 
Why and How of the Direct Method,” which may be ob 
tained from the World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


—o—— 


Blackwood of London has published a book by M. Ster 
ling Mackinlay on “Garcia the Centenarian and His Times” 
Garcia was a Spanish musician and scientist, inventor of 
the laryngoscope, father of Malibran, and teacher of Jenny 
Lind and Melba. He lived from 1805 until 1906. 


The Rivista d'Italia e d’America is an_ illustrated 
monthly magazine of American and Italian life, culture, 
and economics, containing articles in both English and 
Italian. It is published at Rome (Corso Umberto I, 271). 

The University of Chicago Press has just published 
three bodks of interest to students of modern languages: 
“Novelle e poesie” by Fucini, edited by Dr. Henry Furst 
(University of Chicago Italian Series); “Spanish Grail 
Fragments,” edited by Professor Karl Pietsch; and a fe 
vision by Major J. G. McIlroy (United States Army) of 
Chamberlain's “Japanese Grammar,” 

The Literary Digest for January 24, 1925, has an if 


teresting article on the great Spanish painter Zuloaga. , 
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HEREDITY 


JUKES-EDWARDS FAMILIES 


Journal This is the greatest contrast of family inheri- 

Com- tance that has ever been published. There has 
never been a study of a noble American family 
for two hundred years except this study by A. E. 


& 
ind 


requires RELIEF 


When. the brain is tired and memory lags, 
fatigue is the result. School teachers, 
clergymen, architects, and 


all professions that demand 
Winship. brain work or concentration 
on difficult problems need 
There is no other American family with such HORSFORD’S ACID 
ork by a record as this and there is no other study of PHOSPHATE. 
this family. It increases nerve force and 
Canal 


muscular power, the inclination 
for work returns. 


A teaspoonful three times a ee 


The book, which was first published twenty- 
Liberty five years ago and had a large sale and great in- 


fluence, has been out of print for some time. In Glass 
iro? response to numerous requests, we have decided Mental and physical weariness 
to republish it. disappear. 
Non-aleoholic. Sci i 
United Every superintendent, principal and teacher in piesa’ Gaaaiieinae 
America should read this remarkable study in All Draggis ts y 
education and heredity. Rumford Chemical Works ee 
arbéra, 
1€. In book form, $1.00 postpaid. Send orders to 


W-453-24 


Providence, R. 
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van How Does Your State Stand on the Shorthand Question? 


er edu- On January 1, 1925, 4 
shorthand was. 
taught as a regular teat 
ruages: 9% 5,307 cities and towns | 
be a in the United States. he. 
of these cities and 
towns, Gregg Short- Hee 
{. Ster- hand is the regularly | io 
Ti adopted system. 
In the private 
schools of the 
f Jenny country “Shorthand” tay 
and “Gregg” are 
practically synony- 
mous. 
istrated 
College Training for 
{+k 
ami) Gregg Graton Munson Mscelleneous N S$; Gregg With two or three 


Shorthand is the only ; 
sblished system taught in our 
Institutions of higher learning that offer courses in commercial teacher training. The advantages of this ‘ 


a are apparent to every teacher, high school principal, or city superintendent. | 

urs 

é Grail World’s Speed and Accuracy Records “be 
In 1921, 1923 and 1924 the world’s shorthand speed contests, conducted by the National Shorthand Report- | ? 

da << ers’ Association, were won by writers of Gregg Shorthand. 

my) ot If you are interested in economy in instruction, economy in learning, and in the reduction of student | 


mortality, write us for full information. 
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Professor Marcel Moraud of the University of Toronto 


“has published through the Oxford University Press an ex- 
-cellent new “French Composition.” Other recent publica- 


tions of thé Oxford University Press are two plays of 
Dumas fils, “La dame aux camélias,” edited by Professors 
Hugh A. Smith and R. B. Michell of the University of 
Wisconsin, and “Le fils naturel,” edited by Professor Smith 
and Professor C. E. Cousins of the University of lowa. 

Of interest to students of Old French is the splendid 
“Historical French Reader,” edited by Professors Paul 
Studer and E. G. R. Waters, from the same press. The 
“Reader” in a measure replaces Toynbee’s “Specimens of 
Old French,” now out of print and hard to obtain. Those 
who are interested in the Old French element in English 
will be glad to have Vising’s “Anglo-Norman Language 
and Literature,” another new publication from the same 
list. In the field of French phonetics there is a revised 
edition in English by D. L. Savory and Daniel Jones of 
Paul Passy’s “The Sounds of the French Language” (Les 
sons du frangais). 

Salvador Madariaga’s “The Genius of Spain,” also pub- 
lished by the Oxford Press, continues to receive enthusias- 
tic notices. both here and abroad. 

Lovers of Francois Villon will enjoy Heyer’s “Retro- 
spect of Francois Villon” (Oxford University Press). 
Stevenson’s “Francis Villon: Student, Poet and House- 
breaker,” and “A Lodging for the Night” will never lose 
their charm. Both are available in “The Little Blue 
Books,” by the way. 

Gabriel Miré’s “Figures of the Passion” has just been 

translated into English (Chapman, London). 

“The present methods of industry, with all their de- 
pendence upon invention and their subordination to science, 
are narrowing rather than broadening in their effect upon 
employees. This in no degree detracts from the dignity 
of work, but it has produced a kind of work which is very 
different in its effect upon the development of mankind. 
‘The machines of the shops have a tendency to make ma- 
chines of the employees. This must be met by a counter- 
tendency. There is but one: some kind of cultural activ- 
ity.”—Calvin Coolidge. 

“Central and South America will be the seat of the 
greatest economic and social development in the world in 
the future.”"—Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State. 


The Summer Session of Columbia University offers a 
varied program of courses in French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man, Slavonic Languages, and Oriental Languages. The 


session opens July 6 and closes August 14. 


: —o-— 
Concha Espina, the famous Spanish woman novelist, is 
rreceiving much attention abroad. Two of her novels are 


available in English translation: “The Red Beacog* 
(Appleton) and “Mariflor” (Macmillan). 

The Johns Hopkins University Press announces “The 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Languages and Litera. 
tures,” under the editorial direction of Professors D, § 
Blondheim, G. Chinard, and H. C. Lancaster. Volumes wil] 
be issued from time to time. 

The Gregg Publishing Company issues a quarterly mag. 
azine for Spanish-speaking stenographers El Taquigrafy 
Gregg. 

The New York City “Syllabus for High Schools in Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages” and the “Reading Lists” to ae. 
company the syllabus, contain material that will be of great 
value to all teachers of modern languages. Another sourg 
of inspiration for which our thanks are due to the educa. 
tional authorities of New York City is the “Bulletin 9 
High Points,” published under the editorship of Lawrence 
A. Wilkins, director of Modern Languages in the High 
Schools, with the assistance of associate editors represen: 
ing other subjects. The January number, for example 
contains a useful and extensive list of German realia. 


Professor E. Allison Peers of the University of Liver. 
pool will conduct the sixth annual Summer School of Span- 
ish at Santander, Spain, from August 6 to September 2 
with an optional preliminary course from July 20 to Aw 
gust 3. The standing of Professor Peers is such as 
make this school one of the most attractive to American 
teachers of Spanish. 

— 

The Division of Modern Languages at Harvard Uni 
versity has adopted the tutorial system for students con- 
centrating in modern languages. Excluding freshmen, last 
year 529 students concentrated in English, 187 in Romane 
Languages, and 29 in German. 


“Le Cercle Francais,” by Professor R. P. Jameson of 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, is a most useful work on 
the conduct of French clubs. 


~ 


“We must have closer relations, educational and cultural 
rather than commercial, with Latin America if we are to 
hold the friendship of our southern neighbors.”—Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe, director, Pan-American Union. 

“Spain is a country where men still know how to write 
plays."—G. Bernard Shaw. 


The editor of this department will be glad to receivt 
notes of interest to teachers of modern foreign languages 


a 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Life is queer with its twists and turns, 

As every one of us sometimes learns; 

And many a failure turns about 

When he might have won had he stuck it out; 
Don’t give up, though the pace seems slow— 
You may succeed with another blow. 


Often the goal is nearer than 

It seems to a faint and faltering man; 

Often the struggler has given up 

When he might have captured the victor’s cup; 

And he learned t6o late, when the night slipped down, 
How close he was to the golden crown. 


Success is failure turned inside out— 

The silver tint of the clouds of doubt, 

And you can never tell how close you are— 

It may be near when it seems afar; 

So stick to the fight when you're hardest hit— 

It’s when things seem worst that you mustn’t quit, 
—National Republic 
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ose, the American 
6 Seating Company makes a desk or auditorium chair of tested 
: excellence. With 51 branch offices and distributing organiza- 


Choose this desk 
and your choice has been con- 
firmed 4,000,000 times 
PmAeS HE thing to buy in school desks is stamina .. . 
feat a for, as you well know, a desk of doubtful origin 
may become, after a year or two, a source of con 
wierd stant annoyance and expense. To build stamina 
intoour desks, we do everything that is humanly or mechani- 
cally possible, and the result is that officials have chosen to 
buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. 
Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity 
makes this the standard school desk of America. Make it 
the standard desk in your school . . . for, with such a rec- 
ord behind it, you can be certain that strength and endur- 
ance are built into it. 
If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because it has been built to cost far less in the end. 


tions, where this merchandise is already stored . . . in anticipa- 
tion of your requirements . . . you can be sure that deliveries will 
be made on time—or, if necessary, immediately. 


Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
The Factory is in Michigan, 
but the Service is Local to You! 


Its Performance Speaks For Itself 


ROM every school, from every 

business house, from every in- 
dividual user of the New Reming- 
ton Standard 12, the testimony is 
the same. 


| All experience proves that in 


typewriter value among standard 
machines. 

Leading commercial educators 
the country over have testified. to 
its surpassing efficiency as a teach- 
ing machine. ‘In half a century of 


speed, in beauty of work, in ease 
of operation, in versatility, in time 
saving, in every outstanding 


typewriter history no other stand- 
ard machine has so quickly won 
the preference of teachers and 


quality, it is today’s greatest students as the 


Rewmingran 
fai 


New Remington 
Standard 12 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway, New York 
Branches Everywhere 


STANDARD SINCE THE INVENTION | 
OF THE WRITING MACHINE 


REMINGTO 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE BELOVED DEAN OF HARVARD. 
{The Harvard Lampoon.} 


Men tell of an ancient and singularly happy custom that 
prevailed in Cathay in the far-off days of the Great Khan. 
There the wise men, the scholars to whom the education of 
the youth was entrusted, were held in admiration and affec- 
tion—not unmixed with awe. There was a reverence due 
the master, distinct and apart from obedience to father and 
to emperor. So it was, that when the pleasant years of 
leisure came to the teacher he received the highest rank 
and honor of his calling. 

In the cool of the evening the sages foregathered near 
the gates of the town, holding the place of honor among 
the city fathers, while around them, in the dusk, sat the 
elders, the labors of the day ended, listening entranced to 
the counsel of the wise. 

How peaceful, how full of rest and happiness was that 
hour; the shadow of the wall behind them, the dull boom- 
ing of some distant temple bell, muffled and mysterious in 
the night air. And one by one the stars came out. 

It must be to some such seat among the mighty that Le 
Baron Russell Briggs, full of years and love and honors. 
has come at last. Now, at the top of life’s long summer 
afternoon, he sits down with the Masters to tell us of the 
loftiest, gentlest learning that mortal man has yet devised, 
the story of the secret places of the heart and the wisdom 
of the wise. 

“Wherefore, praise we famous men 
From whose days we borrow, 
They that put aside today, 

All the joys of their today 
And with toil of their today 
Bought for us tomorrow—” 


, 
RARE ATLAS OF THE HEAVENS. 


Both Trinity College and Yale University are endeavor- 
ing to obtain a rare and ancient atlas of the heavens, com- 
piled by the Rev. John Flamsteed, England's first astron- 
omer royal, a volume found hidden under the eaves of an 
old Hebron, Conn., house when it was being renovated. The 
house was built in 1750 and the volume found was dated 
at London and printed in 1753. The book is embellished 
with a handsome likeness of the author, in his curled, 
powdered wig and clericals. There are about thirty large 
double-page illustrations showing the constellations in their 
proper places in the heavens. 

The distinguished author was born in 1646, and it was 
for his use that the royal observatory at Greenwich, called 
Flamsteed house, was built. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The following excerpts from an editorial in the New 
York Herald Tribune apply equally well to teachers’ 
salaries in most parts of the country. 

The teachers have an argument on the ground of public 
expediency. Their salaries have not a purchasing power 
equivalent to that of the schedule of 1914. It is a com- 
mon practice—indeed, a necessity—for many of them to 
do outside work to make ends meet. The excessive drain 
on energy does not make for good teaching. If, as Dis- 
trict Superintendent Tildsley says, teaching in New York 
has become virtually a part-time job, the quality of in- 
struction must suffer. 

Under these conditions there is bound to be progressive 
deterioration in the school force. The picture of an en- 
ervated staff struggling to keep the wolf from the door may 
be somewhat exaggerated, but at any rate the impression 


is spread abroad that the rewards of teaching are too 
meagre for men and women of ability to train themselves. 
for the profession. There is already much difficulty im 
filling vacancies with competent teachers. 

The state must either make the recompense sufficient ‘o 
attract well equipped applicants or resign itself to a lower- 
ing of the teacher standard. The case need not be argued 
on the basis of sentimental sympathy. The city must com- 
pete in terms of dollars for the kind of teachers it needs. 
For this economic reason Governor Smith will consult the. 
public interest in signing the Ricca bill. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


In his Lowell Institute lecture in Boston recently om 
“Idealism and Realism in Politics’ Dr. William G. S. 
Adams, Gladstone professor of political theory and insti- 
tutions at Oxford, made the following significant state- 
ment 

“Today we are faced with the growing complexity of 
economic life. We are seeing the interconnection of the 
different parts of our social problem, but there is with all 
democracies the wider appeal of leadership for less fortu- 
nate races. This it is which makes politics so full of 
meaning for our modern life. The more complex the field, 
the more we must bring all the resources of our civilization 
to bear. Political science is therefore the subject which. 
must be the heart of our modern education.” 


Fritz Baedeker, head of the firm of Karl Baedeker, pub- 
lisher of the well-known travelers’ guide-books, whose 
death has recently been announced at Leipzig, Germany, at 
the age of eighty-one, was only fifteen years old when he 
took over his father’s business in 1859. 

The Baedeker family has been engaged in making and 
selling books for nearly three hundred years. Some ninety 
years ago the Murray handbook suggested to the elder 
Karl Baedeker the preparation of the guide-books that 
have become famous. They number seventy and cover 
every part of the globe likely to be sought by travelers. 

The volumes on Belgium and Holland, Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland were issued from Coblenz. The estab- 
lishment, then considered enormous, was transferred to. 
Leipzig in 1872, and it has grown steadily ever since. The 
Baedekers proudly asserted that the pages of each book 
were kept permanently standing in movable type and were 
revised from year to year. The maps were marvels of 
accuracy and detail. Every railway, however small, in 
Europe or Asia was shown. A revision of the handbook 
of Canada, first published in 1894, was among the first 
guide-books to be issued after the World War. 


HOME ECONOMICS. 


Half a century ago, when home was the laboratory and 
thother still was the only teacher, the firsi special courses 
in the United States in the art of homemaking were estab- 
lished for women at Kansas State Agricultural College. 

With such instruction available in varying degrees to al- 
most every school girl in the country, the college recently 
held a semi-centennial jubilee celebration marking the com- 
pletion of fifty years of home economics education. 

For the first time in history, honorary doctors’ degrees 
were conferred upon three women for outstanding work ia 
home economics education and research. They were Mrs. 
Nellie Kedzie Jones, a graduate in 1876 and head of home 
economics extension work in Wisconsin; Mrs. Henrietta 
W. Calvin, ’86, supervisor of home economics in the Phila- 
delphia public schools; and Abby L. Marlatt, ’88, in charge: 
of the work at the University of Wisconsin. 
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BOOK TABLE 


‘[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


‘his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


"THE STONE ARITHMETIC:— 
PRIMARY. 306 pages. 
INTERMEDIATE. 322 pages. 
ADVANCED. 326 pages. 
By John C. Stone, A.M., State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J. Chicago, New York, Boston: Benjamin 
H. Sanborn and Company. 

There is art in the making of a series of school books. 
It may be art developed by the genius of vision, by the 
mastery of tradition, or by gambling in the chances of 
permanancy of present practices. 

We have been interested in all of Professor Stone’s 
ventures in arithmetic making because his gambling has 
been unusually fortunate. He is a good deal of a genius, 
but his adventures in ingenuity have been in such ventures 
as “A Child’s Book of Number,” rather than in “The 
Stone Arithmetics,” in which he has developed “The Stone 
Leadership.” He is a master of historical and traditional 
arithmetic making, and while never anchoring himself to 
the past he has never forgotten, as John Dewey says, that 
we must have the earth to walk on, the water to sail on, 
and the air to fly in. 

The great achievement of J. C. Stone is his ability to 
‘teach children arithmetic rather than teach arithmetic to 
children, a distinction usually ignored. Everything depends 
upon where the emphasis is placed. He places it on the 
child and not on the subject, while the pedagogical curse 
is to place all emphasis upon the subject. In the grading 
it is particularly noticeable that he thinks of the children, 
while much of the curriculum making is based on the place 
where the subject divides most naturally, “The Stone 
Leadership” is the leadership of children rather than driving 
them up to the subject and holding their mind in the 
trough until the feed disappears in memory or through 
“drill.” The element of leadership of children is always 
in evidence in whatever John C. Stone writes for children. 


LISTENING LESSONS IN MUSIC. Revised and en- 
larged edition by Agnes Moore Fryberger, educational 
director of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. With 
an introduction by Osbourne McConathy. Boston, New 
York: Silver, Burdett and Company. 

It may be pardonable for us to recall the fact in connec- 
“tion with Mrs. Fryberger’s remarkable book on “Listening 
Lessons in Music,” that it was in Minneapolis in 1914 that 
we had a paper at the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
“ence on “Appreciation of Appreciation,” which was one of 
the relatively important addresses it has been our oppor- 
“tunity to make. 

Of course “Music Appreciation” is now the chief func- 
tioning of music making in school, and we are tempted 
sometime to reprint that address. To be ahead of the 
“procession in vision is as great an achievement as anyone, 
who is an artist in nothing, can aspire to. 

Mrs. Fryberger’s book is a notable creation. As assist- 
‘ant supervisor of music in Minneapolis from 1911 to 1920, 
as director of music at the State Teachers’ College in San 
Diego, California, in 1920 and 1921, and now as the head 
of a great educational work with a symphony orchestra, 
Mrs. Fryberger has studied the needs of teachers and chil- 
‘dren in acquiring an intelligent understanding of music. 
She knows music, knows music appreciation, knows chil- 
dren, knows teachers ; all of which shows in the most prac- 
tical and yet inspirational way in all that she writes, and 
“Listening Lessons in Music” is the “high spot” in her 
professional service. 

The following paragraph from Osbourne McConathy’s 


introduction to “Listening Lessons in Music” is interesting. 
While we are not in his class of “leading educators” we 
were of those who early recogmzed the importance of 
ability to listen to music with intelligent discrimination. 

“In 1916 Mrs. Fryberger’s pioneer labors in the field of 
Music Appreciation, together with the efforts of a few 
other notable men and women of deep insight and clear 
vision, were beginning to influence the thinking of many of 
our leading educators and musicians. The idea that the 
ability to listen to music with intelligent discrimination and 
heightened sensitiveness to its aesthetic appeal could be 
cultivated as an art in itself was recognized as a most im- 
portant step toward the development in this country of a 
widespread love for worthy music.” 


WHITE SOX. Animal Life Series. The Story of the 
Reindeer in Alaska. By William T. Lopp. Illus- 
trated with Drawings by H. Boylston Dummer. Cloth. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. 
Animal life stories have a universal fascination, and 

reindeer have always interested children. Since the gov- 

ernment has a business interest in domestic reindeer which 

Sheldon Jackson induced the Federal Government to in- 

troduce into Alaskan territory it has been important that 

the school interest children in these animals, for the care 
of which the United States Bureau of Education is now 
responsible. 

Mr. Lopp, superintendent of education of natives of 
Alaska, and long-time superintendent of Reindeer in 
Alaska, fortunately has a brilliant literary style, and H. 
Boylston Dummer’s artistic skill is of inestimable service 
in visualizing the literary pictures Mr. Lopp presents. 

We read this story in the glacier country of the Great 
Northern Railroad, and for the first time had an adequate 
appreciation of what it meant for Sheldon Jackson, our 
friend of other days, to persist in having our government 
at Washington introduce these domestic reindeer, educat- 
ing them to be prosperous and happy in the land of the 
native wild caribou. 

The World Book Company is achieving something 
really worth while in education in providing for school 
boys and girls two such series of historically important 
and literarily charming stories as the Animal Life 
Series and the Pioneer Series, stories which should be 
in universal use for the pleasure of children and the good 
of America. 


EXERCISES BASED ON BALZAC’S EUGENIE 
GRANDET. By René Vaillant, Instructor in Romance 
Languages, Barnard College. Paper. 54 pages. Price, 48 
cents. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 

The use of suitable reading texts as the basis for exer- 
cises in oral and written composition, grammar review, etc., 
is not a new idea, but the preparation of actual exercise 
books, providing detachable sheets upon which such exer- 
cises may be written, is comparatively new. M. Vaillant is 
one of the innovators in this field. In this exercise book 
we have twenty-seven lessons based upon the Heath edition 
of Balzac’s “Eugénie Grandet,” edited by Professor A. G. H. 
Spiers of Columbia. Space is provided under each ques- 
tion for the answer, and, as indicated, each sheet is perf- 
orated so that it may be detached for correction. The 
essentials of French grammar are systematically reviewed, 
and grammar references are given, the New Fraser and 
Squair French grammar being used, though other standard 
grammars may be utilized just as readily. There is enough 
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material in the ‘vook for either one or two semesters, at 
the discretion of the teacher. French teachers using 
“Eugénie Grandet” for class reading will find it worth 
while to investigate this practical method of providing ex- 
ercise material that is closely correlated with the reading. 


THE MENTAL GROWTH OF THE PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILD. A Psychological Outline of Normal Develop- 
ment From Birth to the Sixth Year. By Arnold Gesell, 
Ph.D., M. D., Yale University. 200 photographs. Cloth 
447 pages. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Gesell has made an interesting study of a 
neglected field. There has been nothing quite like it, 
certainly nothing done so thoroughly. We welcome it 
most heartily because we have been somewhat skeptical 
about the feasibility of a scientific study, psychologically, 
of the pre-school child. While Dr. Gesell’s studies are 
inconclusive as to the value of his deductions, and while 
they can hardly be claimed as demonstrating the psycho- 
logical service of such study of the first three years of 
a child’s life it is certainly interesting, even in those early 
years, whether they are scientifically important or not. 
There can be no question but that it is well to have the 
attempt made even if it serves no other purpose than to 
make it clear that the first three years are not of scientific 
psychological significance. We must all weigh and meas- 
ure the contribution that Dr. Gesell thinks he has made 
in this elaborate study of pre-school children for six years. 

Any criticism of Dr. Gesell’s study must distinguish 
between his study of the first three and the second three 
years. We think there will be slight question as to the 
value of his study of the child from four to six what- 
ever may be the estimate of his findings for the first three 
years. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE MODERNISTA MOVE- 
MENT IN SPANISH AMERICA. Compiled and 
edited by Alfred Coester, Ph.D. (Harvard), assistant 
professor of Romanic Languages, Stanford University. 
Cloth. xxviit+314 pages. Price $1.48. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 

Dr. Coester, to whom American teachers of Spanish and 
students of Spanish-American literature owe this excellent 
book of selections illustrating the Modernist Movement 
in Spanish-America, has been one of the pioneers, as_ well as 
one of the outstanding scholars, in the study of the litera- 
ture of Spanish-America. His “Literary History of Span- 
ish-America” (Macmillan) stands as the only thorough- 
going treatise on the subject in English, and is the result 
of many years of painstaking research. In the present 
volume he gives us a comprehensive picture of the most 
significant movement in Spanish-American, and indeed in 
Spanish, literature at the close of the Nineteenth Century. 
The apostle of the school was of course the Nicaraguan 
Rubén Dario, and the adherents of the movement found 
their models, insofar as they had any, in French poets of 
the Parnassian and Symbolist schools. Our own Walt 
Whitman also served them as inspiration, in his freedom in 
choice of subject, in his originality in language, in his scorn 
of traditional metrics. Emphasis upon color and music, 
the development of new and untrammeled verse-forms, the 
worship of beauty in all its manifestations, a certain 
vagueness of expression—these are only a few of the 
qualities that make up the somewhat amorphous “Modern- 
ista movement.” Professor Coester has culled 171 selec- 
tions, mostly in verse but a few in prose, from such poets 
as Gutiérrez Najera, Casal, Silva, Dario, Jaimes Freyre, 
Lugones, Valencia, Santos Chocano, and Amado Nervo, 
and from the great Uruguayan essayist, José Enrique Rodé 
(called “The Spanish Emerson,”) whose “Ariel” was 
recently translated by former Ambassador Stimson. The 
introduction introduces the readérto the modernista move- 
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ment and to Spanish versification, and contains also @ 
splendid selected bibliography of the movement and of the 
poets represented in the book; while the notes are a verit- 
able storehouse of information on the lives of the poets, 
and the significance of the individual poems, and explain. 
all references in the text as well as difficulties of language 
and style. The volume makes excellent material for ad- 
vanced Spanish classes, particularly in “survey” courses in. 
Spanish literature, and should find its niche waiting for it 
on the shelves of lovers of Spanish everywhere. 


THE SCHOLAR’S ITALY. By Florence Trail. Paper. 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins Company. 

Miss Trail has already produced, among other works, “A 
History of Italian Literature,” which follows a logical 
method of presentation and covers all the essential fea- 
tures of the history of Italian letters. “The Scholar’s. 
Italy” is a different sort of book. It is loosely put to- 
gether, being rather a collection of essays on various topics 
of interest than a unified treatise. Used in connection 
with the author’s “History of Italian Literature,” however, 
it at once appears in its proper light as a handbook of sup- 
plementary material, giving closer study and providing: 
richer detail in the various divisions of Italian literature: 
with which it is concerned. The author also promises an 
“Anthology” of selections from Italian literature, which 
will round out her plan of operations. 

“The Scholar's Italy” being frankly a collection of es- 
says on varied topics we are not surprised to find chapters. 
that range from a “General Outlook” to a treatment of “The 
Philosophy of Barzelotti”; from “The Studio of Bologna,” 
to “Italian Women”; from “Sacred and Didactic Poetry of 
the Italians” to “Fogazzaro, Fiction and Reform.” At- 
tention is given even to Italian art, Italian sculpture and 
gardening, Italian music, Italian churches, palaces and 


. monuments. Over eighty pages of the book are devoted 


to a comprehensive discussion of the works of Dante, in 
Latin and in the vernacular, in prose and in poetry, major 
and minor. The entire book gives evidence of much 
thought and much reading, and the treatment throughout 
is strikingly individualistic. Mechanically the book is very 
attractive. It will have a place on our shelves beside “A 
History of Italian Literature,” with a vacant space next 
for the “Anthology.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Financing of Education in Iowa.”—“What Men 
Do. By William Marvin Jackson. — “Educating for 
Freedom,” By Edward O. Sisson.—“The Story of Human 
Progress.” By Leon C. Marshall.—“The Fundamentals 
of Statistics.” By L. L. Thurstone. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“The Story of the University of Chicago, 1890-1925.” 
By Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

“Short Plays From American History and Literature.” 
By Olive M. Price. New York: Samuel French. 

“Short Stories.” Edited by H. C. Schweikert.—“An 
Introduction to the Studv of Literature.” By Ralph 
Philip Boas and Edwin Smith. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 

“Automotive Electricity.” By George A. Willoughby. 
Price, $1.40.—‘Wood Finishing.” By erry R. 
Price, $1.50. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press. 

“The Light Bearers: Stories of Old Greece.” By 
Aldis Dunbar. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 

“What the Pictures Say.” By Maud Moore. Boston: 
New York: Educational Publishing Company. 

“Elements of French.” By Jacob Greenberg.—“The 
New Merrill Speller.” Advanced Book. By Sterling 
Andrus Leonard and Edith A. Winship. New York: 
Chicago: Charles E. Merril] Company. 

“Curriculum Adjustment in the Secondary School.” By 
Philip W. L, Cox. Philadelphia, Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

“Heroes in Friendship.” By Basil Mathews. Price, 85 
cents.—“An Up-to-date French Composition.” By Fred- 
erick Charles Green and Joseph L. Barthelemy Fort. 
Price, $1.10.—‘‘A History of French Literature.” By C. H. 
Cc. Wright. Price, $3.50. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. 


“Tory Democracy.” By William J. Wilkirison. New 


York: Columbia University, Selling Agents. Longmans,. 
Green and Company, Publishers. 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Are an economic necessity wherever free text 
books are used because they are made to— 


PROTECT BOOKS FROM DAILY WEAR 
REINFORCE THEM IN THEIR WEAKEST PARTS 
KEEP THEM CLEAN, NEAT AND SANITARY 


USED IN THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Samples free 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, Massa- 
chusetts State chairman of the sixth 
quinquennial of the _ International 
Council of Women, has been ap- 
pointed to serve on the honorary com- 
mittee of experts during the quin- 
quennial meeting in Washington irom 
May 4 to 14, 1925. Dr. Andrews, with 
Mrs. Charles H. Bond, Mrs. Charles 
Sumner Bird, Mrs. Samuel W. Mc- 
Call, Mrs. Marion L. Higgins, Miss 
Frances G. Curtis, Mrs. George W. 
Perkins, Mrs. Frederick Bagley and 
others on the Boston committee of the 
quinquennial, is arranging to enter- 
tain the foreign delegates who are 
coming to Boston after the Washing- 
ton meeting. 


The Frank Irving Cooper Corpora- 
tion of Boston are architects of the 
new Junior High School in Quincy, 
Mass. The schoolhouse will be lo- 
cated at the corner of Hancock and 
East Squantum streets, Atlantic, and 
will care for 800 pupils. The cost is 
to be not more than $400,000. The same 
architects have recently completed the 
Weaver High School in Hartford, 
Conn., and the Plunkett High School 
in Adams, Mass., and have under con- 
struction the first unit of the Junior- 
Senior High School at Stratford 
Conn., the second unit being awarded, 
but not yet begun; the Bulkeley High 
School at Hartford, to cost $1,800,000 ; 
the high school at Thompsonville, 
Conn., now approaching completion, 
and the grade school at Shirley, Mass., 
which is also well along towards 
occupancy. 

An appropriation of $500,000 was 
recently made by the state legislature 
of Oklahoma, for the purpose of aid- 
ing weak school districts in maintain- 
ing a school term of eight months. 


Evening classes for plasterers are 
held four evenings a week in the 
Buckman School of Portland, Oregon. 

The League of Nations has an- 
nounced a plan to prepare yearly a 
list of 600 of the best books which 
have appeared during the preceding 
twelve months. The underlying idea 
is to secure closer intellectual con- 
tact in the various countries. The 
list will include as subjects history, 
law, social science, theology, philoso- 
phy, classical literature, art, geog- 
raphy, travel and literary history. 


The right of radio stations to 
broadcast copyrighted music has just 
been denied by a decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals, revising the United States 
District Court at Cincinnati. The 
decision of the Court of Appeals 


quotes the copyright law of March 4, 
1909, and states that “while the fact 
that radio was not developed at the 
time the copyright act was enacted 
sMay raise some question as to whether 
it was within the purview of statute, 
it is not by that fact alone excluded 
from the statute.” This may limit con- 
siderably the field of educational 
broadcasting. 

The legislature of New Hampshire 
has passed a bill adopting the mill tax 
system of support for the University 
of New Hampshire. 


Since the discovery of radium by 
Mme. Curie twenty-seven years ago, 
the total amount produced has ‘been 
approximately seven ounces, valued 
at $15,000,000. According to a re- 
search report at the recent meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, 
the cost of producing an ounce of 


YOUR MIND IS AN INSTRUMENT 


with which your spirit-self 
expresses itself. Therefore, 


the higher your spiritual 


development, the better use you will make of your mind for your own good 


and the good of society. 


youth of America. 


i The school or college that leaves the worship of 
God out of its daily program is not giving the 


highest education to the 


Read the Thought-Way brochure, 25c. 


THOUGHT-WAY BUILDERS, Dept. 543, New London, Conn. 


radon, the newly commercialized. 
derivative of radium, is $5,000,000, but 
its increased activity makes its use 
cheaper. 


Dr. William H. Jordan, °75, of 
Orono has been invited to give the 
commencement address at the Maine 
State College on June &. 

The convention of 
Congress of Parents 
held at Austin, Texas, April 27 to 
May 2, was a_ notable factor in the 
development of a movement of great 
importance. The principal addresses 
of the convention were given by Dr. 
W. N. M. Splawn, president of the 
University of Texas; Mrs. Cornelia 
J. Cannon on “Education for the New 
Leisure”; Dr. F. D. Slutz, principal 
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Why Teachers’ | 
Eyes Need Care 


oer the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, |' 
Healthy Condition. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philade!phia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 210 Title Bids. 


Chicago, Il., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bids. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 
Toronto, Can., 11 Leader Lane 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Moraine Park School, Dayton, O., on 
“A Schoolmaster and the Twentieth 
Century”; Mrs. Cora W. Stewart, 
chairman Illiteracy Commission, 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
-ciations, on “The Challenge of Iflit- 
eracy’; Henry Neumann on 
“Education for Moral Growth”; Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, Mich., on 
“Home Foundations in Education”; 
and Willis A. Sutton, president of 
the Georgia Education Association, on 
“the Power of a Public Forum in 
Education.” 

Miss Hannah A. Noble, who re- 
tired in 1901 after many years of ser- 
“vice as art teacher at Mt. Holyoke 
‘College, died April 11, at the age of 
eighty-eight. She graduated 
‘from Mt. Holyoke in 1859. 


Joseph E. Krutch, dramatic critic 
and associate editor of the Nation, is 
‘to be on the Vassar faculty next year. 
He will give a course of two lectures 
a week on advanced critical writing. 


Wallace E. Richmond, head of the 
department of physics in the Newton 
High School, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Association of 
Physics Teachers. : 


Dr. Geoffrey Atkinson, associate 
professor of Romance languages at 
Amherst, is one of the six graduate 
students who have been awarded 
fellowships for study in Belgium 
during the next academic year by the 
Belgium Educational Foundation of 
the United States. Dr. Atkinson will 
begin work in June. 


Miss Katharine C. Coveney, mas- 
ter’s assistant at the George T. Angell 
School, has been elected president of 
the Boston Teachers Club, an organ- 
ization representing all of the women 
teachers of Boston. 


Dr. John S. P. Tatlock, graduate of 
Harvard in 1896, now professor of 
English philology and head of the 
English department at Leland Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed 
professor of English at Harvard. 


EMERSON 
Colleese of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratery, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
-aims to develop in.the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 


whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


Degrees granted. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean: 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 


THE ARLO BOOKS| 
READING—INTERPRETATION—EXPRESSION 


A Question—‘“When is a reader not just a reader?” 
Answer—“When it is an ARLO BOOK.” 
The ARLO BOOKS are books for developing these qualities in children: 
Love of good, wholesome stories. 


Dramatic power. 
Love of fun. 


Ability to see “pictures” on the printed page. 
Intelligent interpretation. 


Try some of them in 


CLEMATIS ARLO 
for 38rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS 


for 6th or 7th grades 


our schools, and see if they do not produce some- 
thing in your reading classes that you did not realize was there. 


4th grade and up 


ANITA 


for 5th or 6th grades 


BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 


By Berrna B. and Ernest Cops 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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Iowa Association of Teachers of 
English, Des Moines. 

§-7: Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. 

§-7: Kansas State Teachers Associ- 
ation, Kansas City, Coffeyville, 
Emporia, Wichita, Dodge City, 
Salina. 

6-7: Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 

§-7: Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

6-7: Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Women, 
Harrisburg. 

6-7: Wisconsin Physical Education 
Association, Milwaukee. 

4: College Entrance Examination 
Board, New York City. 

9-10: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois, 

10: Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

11-14: Missouri Society of Teachers 
of Mathematics and Science, St. 
Louis. 

11-14: Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, St. Louis. 

12-14: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. 

12-14: Association of Urban Univer- 
sities, Washington, D. C. 

20-23: Missouri Society of Teachers 
of History and Government, St. 
Louis. 

23-24: New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, Syracuse. 

23-25: South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Mitchell. 

24: Southern Industrial Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
24-25: Public School Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 
25-29: Virginia English Teachers 
Association, Norfoik. 

26-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago, Illinois. 

26-28: Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation (colored), Dallas. 

27-28: Maryland State Teachers As- 
sociation, Baltimore. 


«7-28: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

27-28: Central Association of Science 

and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 


28: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 


Maryland, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
DECEMBER 


1-4: Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Charleston, South Carolina. 


14-18: California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section, Los Angeles. 


27: American Historical Association, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


28-29: American Nature-Study As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Missouri. 
28-30: Illinois State Teachers Asso- 

ciation, Springfield. 
28-30: American Psychological As- 
sociation, Ithaca, N. Y. 


29-31: Florida Education Associa- 
tion Jacksonville. 


29-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Scranton. 


29-31: Modern Language Association 
of America, Chicago, Illinois. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS 
FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 


Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries. Free Registration. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ce. 


Operate everywhere. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 


leges and Normals 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. our clients. Send fer 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo, booklet, “Teaching 

40TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to ney 
les, 


Schools and Fami 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Cal] on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 


j hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registratien. 


If you neeé@ a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for j 
SCHERMERHOR 366 FIFTH AVENUE ‘superior people. We 
Charles W. register only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
free to school officials. 
406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Established 1855 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union ‘and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


h 1 facilities f laci 
WINSHIP | tecchers in every part of the country. 


Long Distance Telephone 


AGENCY Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
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Just Published 


THE STORY OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL STUDIES 


By Leon C. Marshall 
University of Chicago 


HE STORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS serves as a preview of social studies 
for the junior high school or seventh grade of the elementary school. 
Its purpose, simple and at the same time ambitious, is to give to the pupil a co- 
herent view of the main forces involved in living together in society and a 
suitable background of social intelligence for his later thinking and experience. 
It explains the state of present social organization by tracimg the slow, steady 
ascent of man, describing life at various stages of the development. It shows 
man’s gradual supremacy over nature through three stages—appropriative, 
adaptive, and finally creative, or the stage when the elements are completely 
harnessed. Throughout, the discussion aims to tell how people can best live 
together in social groups and what are the essential conditions for this end. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


Part I, gives a complete picture of living cies such as trade, transportation, language, 

conditions in earlier and simpler societies. the press, the school, the church, and the 
family. 

Part II, shows man as the harnesser of 

nature. This is a concrete discussion of Part IV, treats man the social organizer. 

man's increasing control of his environ- This is a survey of the work of the social 

ment. institutions, such as law, government, the 


market, competition, and private property. 
Part Ul, discusses man the communicator. 


This shows how man multiplies his powers Part V, takes up man the idealist and as- 
by communication, and gives a survey of pirer and shows the vital importance of 
the work of the great communicating agen- ideals and aspirations. 

Price $1.48 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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